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Tlie  New  Yock  Times  Magazine.  February  6>  1916 

Poster  Comes  to  Light 


Abram  J.  Dittenhoefer,  Who  Was  Presidential  Elector  from  New  York  State 
in  1 864,  Has  Copy  of  Rare  Political  Relic  on  Which  His  Name  Appears 


A BEAM  J.  DITTENHOEFER,  ex- 
Justice  of  the  City  Court 
/ / % and  a lifelong  Republican 

/■"%  .who  helped  put  Theodore 
Roosevelt  into  politics,  has 
received  from  a friend  an 
interesting  Lincoln’s  Birthday  present. 
It  is  a poster  of  the  second  campaign 
I of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1864,  and  Mr. 

1 Dittenhoefer’s  own  name  is  on  the  list 

[ of  electors.  The  list  is  a long  one,  with 

I the  name  of  Horace  Greeley  heading  it 

[ as  elector-at-large,  and  Mr.  Dittenhoefer 

I is  the  only  surviving  elector, 

j The  poster  is  an  exceptionally  good  ex- 

ttnple  of  lithography  and  is  printed  in 
I blue  and  red.  It  is  five  feet  high  and 

I three-feet  six  wide.  There  is  a border  of 

stars  and  shields  in  red  and  blue  around 
I the  entire  poster,  and  at  the  top,  also  in 

I colors,  under  the  heading  “ Union  Nom- 

I inations,”  an  eagle  and  shield  appear, 

j It  is  a New  York  State  poster,  with  the 

names  of  the  Republican  candidates  for 
[ county  and  city,  as  well  as  those  for 

\ President.  There  is  not  another  like  it 

I in  any  collection  of  Lincolniana  in  ex- 

i istence,  says  Gabriel  Weis  of  489  Fifth 

I Avenue,  who  secured  the  poster,  and 

f other  experts  agree  with  him.  There 

^ was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Major 

( William  H.  Lambert’s  fine  collection  of 

[ Lincolniana,  which  was  dispersed  at  the 

I Anderson  Galleries  last  Winter,  and 

I there  is  none  in  the  Lincoln  collection  of 

1 Judd  Stewart,  which  now  holds  first 


rank. 

The  only  thirtg  that  approaches  Mr. 
Dittenhoefei*’s  relic  is  a small  poster  of 
the  same  campaign,  simply  priijted  in 
black  and  white,  which  is  owned 
greatly  valued  by  the  Republican  Club  on 
We.«rt  Fortieth  Street.  Judge  Ditten- 
hoefer’s poster  now  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
his  library  at  home.  A copy  of  the  text 
follows : 

XJNION  NOMINATIONS. 

For  Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 


Horace  Greeley, 
.^adiah  Bowne, 

James  S.T.  Stranahan, 
George  Ricard, 

Abram  J.  Dittenhoefer, 
William  H.  McKinney, 
Thomas  B.  Asten, 
Isaac  T.  Smith, 

George  Opdyke, 

Guy  R.  Pelton, 
Alexander  Davidson, 
James  W.  Taylor, 
Charles  L.  Beale, 
Preston  King, 
Thaddeus  Halt. 

John  Tweddle, 
Cornelius  h.  Allen, 


Alonzo  W.  Morgan, 
Hiram  Horton, 

Allen  C.  Churchill, 
Ebenezer  Blakely, 
John  Clarke, 

John  J.  Knox, 
Thomas  Kingsford, 
George  W.  Bradford, 
John  E.  Seely, 
Jedediah  Dewey, 
Myron  H.  Weaver, 
James  Alley, 

John  W.  Stebbins, 
William  Bristol, 
Joseph  Candee, 

John  P.  Darling. 


For  President  of  the  United  States, 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

For  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


For  Governor, 
REUBEN  B.  FENTON. 
For  Lieutenant  Governor, 
THOMAS  G.  ALVORD. 


For  Canal  Commissioner, 
FRANICUN  A.  ALBERGER. 
For  Inspector  of  State  Prisons, 
DAVID  P.  FORREST. 


For  Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York, 

JOHN  W.  FARMER, 

For  District  Attorney, 
tS’lLLIAM  T.  B.  MILUKEN. 


For  Cleric  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York. 

JAMES  M.  THOMPSON. 


For  Coroners, 

LOUIS  NAUMANN, 

EDWARD  COLLIN. 

JAMES  W.  RANNEY, 
ALEXANDER  WILDER. 

For  City  Judge, 

ORLANDO  L.  STEWART. 

For  Supervisor, 

ANDRE.iS  WJLLMAN. 

SIMEON  DRAPER.  Pres't  Union  Gen.  Com. 
HARVEY  H.  WOODS.  Sec.  U.  G.  C. 

R.  C.  HAWKINS.  Ch'n  Ex.  Com.  U.  G.  C. 


M.  B.  Brown  t Co.,  Ste&m  Job  Printers,  201  A 
208  WllUam  St.,  New  York. 


Reuben  E.  Fenton,  who  was  the  candi- 
date for  Governor  on  the  Dittenhoefer 
poster,  was  the  man  who  placed  its  own- 
er,. then  a young  lawyer  of  24,  on  the 
bench.  The  last  name  on  the  poster  is 
that  of  “ R.  C.  Hawkins,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 
U.  G.  Cv*'  (Union  General  Committeea) 


Union  Nominations 


rrr>M«nl  of  (he  I'ailed  .Himes, 

HORACE  GREELEY',  PRESTON  KING. 

Ha.  jg  M 

FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

OIUEIM.JUnN„ 

EW  JOHNSON,  t* 


FOR  aOVERROR. 


REUBEN  E.  FENTON  I 

[•fl  THOMAS  ©.  1 3 

: ^jFBAHKUM  A.  ALBEBCEB.  I DAVID  P.  FORREST; 

' **  ro>  BHEBirr  or  the  crrr  ajcp  covwtt  of  wew  toeje  i 

I'lJOHN  W.  FARMER. 

roe  QWTRICT  ATTOfcNIT  | Fcr  Ci.ft  of  «•  Cilj  »o4  Oo*tj  of  Bee-Tort  | ^ i 

P ; iWM.  T.  B.  MILLIKEN.  I JAMES  M. THOMPSOK-i  ^ i 

I#  J LOWS  MllllWN|„t0WAI# 

^Orlando  LStewart  I Andreas  Willman.i)^ 


Poster  for  Lincoln's  Second  Presidential  Campaign. 


who  is  still  alive.  Reading  that  name 
brought  back  to  Mr.  Dittenhoefer  a flood 
of  reminiscences. 

“ How  well  I remember,”  he  said  to  a 
New  York  Times  reporter,  “ seeing 
Rush  C.  Hawkins,  a very  handsome 
young  man,  march  out  of  the  City  of 
New  York  to  take  part  in  the  war  as 
Colonel  of  the  Hawkins  Zouaves,  which 
he  organized.  This  poster  recalls  old 
times.  I knew  lancoln  and  all  those  men 
well.  I was  in  Washington  a great  deal,^ 
and  I used  to  go  in  to  see  the  President  in  ' 
his  office  in  the  White  House,  at  work  at 
his  desk,  wearing  a pair  of  old  car- 
pet slippers  and  a bombazine  coat,  the 
sleeves  oat  at  the  elbows.  Thad,  his 
youngest  boy,  would  be  playing  around 
the  floor  or  sometimes  sitting  on  his 
knee.  The  campaign  of  the  poster  was 
Lincoln’s  second  campaign,  with  Andrew 
Johnson  for  Vice  President,  and  I was  in 
that  as  I was  in  the  first  one,  and  the 
very  first  campaign  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

“ I was  a Southerner  with  Northern 
principles.  Most  of  the  New  Yoric  men 
of  that  time  were  Northerners  with 
Southern  principles.  They  had  commer- 
cial dealings  with  the  South  .and  I used 
to  say  that  they  had  their  principles  on 
their  shelves  to  sell  with  their  goods. 


“ I was  bom  in  South  Carolina.  My 
family  came  to  New  York  when  I was 
only  4 years  old  And  my  father  was 
anxious  to  have  me,  as  I grew  up,  do 
something  in  politics  and,  of  course,  to 
follow  in  bis  footsteps  as  a Democrat. 
Republicans  were  in  a hopeless  minority 
in  this  city  for  years  and  years.  But 
while  I was  a young  fellow  studying  law 
with  Benedict  & Borden  I read  a speech 
made  in  Congress  that  made  me  a Re- 
publican. It  was  a report  of  a debate  in 
the  Senate  between  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  Benja-" 
min  F.  Wade,  the  free  soil  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Benjamin  had  made  an  eloquent 
defense  of  slavery  and  Wade  said : 

**  ‘ I have  listened  as  I always  do  to 
the  eloquence  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana, Uie  Egyptian  prin- 

ciplefti'  1 then  and 


there  that  I would  not  be  an  ‘ Israelite 
with  .Egyptian  principles.’  From  that 
time  on  I was  a Republican. 

“ I stumped  for  John  C.  Fremont  in 
the  first  Republican  campaign.  Fremont 
and  Dayton  were  the  candidates.  Their 
battle  cry  was  ‘ Free  Speech,  Free  Soil, 
Free  Men,  Fremont.’  I was  not  of 
age^hen.  I was  in  politics  before  I was 
21  and  Judge  when  I was  only  23  or  24. 
I was  appointed  Judge  to  fill  out  the 
term  of  Florence  McCarthy  by  Gov.  Pen- 
ton.  I only  continued  that  term  and 
gave  the  salary  to  McCarthy’s  widow, 
and  then  went  back  to  my  own  practice. 

“ Lincoln’s  first  election  was  due  to  a 
split  in  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
Southern  Democrats  wanted  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  and  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 
Lincoln  stood  in  between.  There  was  a 
great  feeling  of  depression  in  the  coun- 
try at  that  time,  a foreboding  of  the  se- 
cession of  the  South.  Tt  was  an  earnest, 
zealous,  and  vigorous  campaign.  We  all 
felt  that  we  must  win,  no  matter  what 
happened.  The  second  campaign,  the  one 
of  the  poster,  was  much  more  enjoyable. 

"The  North  was  victorious,  and  that 
feeling  of  depression  had  gone  and  there 
was  great  enthusiasm. 

“ Cooper  Union  was  the  place  for  all 
the  big  political  meetings  in  those  days. 
That  was  where  Lincoln  made  the  great 
speech  that  first  brought  him  prom- 
inently forward.  I made  a speech  for 
Lincoln  at  Cooper  Union  the  night  be- 
fore his  first  election,  and  I remember 
I began  it  with  the  words  of  the  battle 
song  of  the  campaign,  ‘ We  are  coming, 
Father  Abraham,  500,000  strong.’ 

“ I went  in  to  see  him  after  his  second 
election  to  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
administration,  and  he  said,  with  a shake 
of  the  head,  that  he  did  not  know  wheth- 
er he  would  live  out  the  terra.  I think 
the  many  amusing  stories  about  him 
were  true,  but  while  he  was  always  good 
natured  and  humorous  there  was  a mel- 
ancholy expression  in  his  face.  I saw  him 
a week  or  ten  days  before  his  assassina- 
tion, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  a 
foreboding  of  an  eariy  death. 


" Lincoln  once  offered  me  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  but  I was 
obliged  to  decline  it.  My  business  had 
grown  to  good  proportions  at  that  time 
and  my  wife  did  not  wish  to  make  her 
home  permanently  in  the  South.” 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  con- 
nection with  Judge  Dittenhoefer’s  ap- 
pointment to  the  South  Carolina  Court. 
Some  years  before  he  made  a concession 
to  a woman  who  wished  to  occupy  a 
house  in  which  he  had  been  living.  Her 
father,  a prominent  South  Carolinian, 
when  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  had  been 
driven  from  the  State  and  his  property 
confiscated.  As  it  happened  the  matter 
was  not  carried  through,  but  the  woman 
remembered  the  kindness,  and  later,  be- 
ing in  a position  to  do  so,  asked  the 
President  to  make  the  appointment,  al- 
though Mr.  Dittenhoefer  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  affair. 

" While  I have  been,  in  all  the  Repub- 
lican campaigns,  always  a strong  partisan 
and  a zealous  supporter  of  the  Republican 
ticket,”  Mr.  Dittenhoefer  went  on,  " I 
never  had  that  deep  and  earnest  feeling, 
you  may  call  it  sentimentality,  for  any 
other  candidate  that  I had  for  Lincoln. 
This  may  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  and 
that  there  was  a stronger  feeling  about  a 
question  like  slavery  than  about  later 
questions  growing  out  of  the  tariff  or 
trusts,  which  involve  only  dollars  and 
cents. 

"There  was  great  excitement  in  the 
Lincoln  campaign  days.  There  was  one 
political  organization  called  the  ‘ Wide- 
awakes,' which  marched  almost  every 
night.  I sometimes  marched  with  them. 
They  wore,  aa  I remembTr,  white  capes 
and  a sort  of  leather  cap  and  carried 
torches  and  transparencies.  In  the  first 
Lincoln  campaign  they  made  a great  deal 
of  the  fact  that  the  last  syllable  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  first  name  and  the 
first  syllable  of  the  last^‘ ham ' and 
‘ lin  ’ — formed  the  name  of  Hamlin,  can- 
didate for  Vice  President.  Printing  House 
Square,  where  all  the  newspaper  offices 
were  in  those  days,  was  the  scene  of 
greaf'excitement  on  election  night. 

I knew  all  the  old  AboUiyonists: 
Wendell  Phillips,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  greatest  orator  in  America; 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  George  William 
Curtis,  Gerrit  Smith,  Charles  Sumner, 
Henry  Wilson,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Hemy 
Winter  Davis,  and  the  others.  I attend- 
ed some  of  the  meetings  in  the  old 
Broadway  Tabernacle  when  the  feeling 
in  the  audience  was  so  strongly  pro- 
slavery  that  Phillips  was  rotten-egged. 

Judge  Dittenhoefer  considers  the  post- 
er one  of  his  most  precious  possessions. 
He  will  bequeath  it  to  his  children,  he 
says,  and  hopes  that  some  day  it  will  go 
to  one  of  the  historical  sotieties. 
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